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The Student Young Men’s Christian Association as a Train- 
ing School for Christian Service 


By the Rev. H. A. Bridgman, Managing Editor “The Congregationalist” 


~\NE evening last winter the Boston 
Congregational Club, the oldest 
and one of the strongest organizations 
of the sort in the country, entertained 
students representing five New Eng- 
land colleges, who told in turn of the 
religious life in their respective institu- 
tions. ‘They spoke candidly, not ig- 
noring the weak spots in college Chris- 
tianity, but in a way that showed them- 
selves and at least a few of their mates 
in every case to be alert to the mag- 
nificent opportunities for religious life 
and service which the four years in col- 
lege present to a man. When they 
were through more than one of the 300 
business men who listened to them had 
gained a new idea of the virility of the 
Christian life in American colleges, and 
particularly of the reflex action of 
Christian service upon the collegians 
who devote themselves honestly and 
heartily to it. 

For these men were, to a large de- 
gree at least, products of the Christian 
Associations of their respective institu- 
tions. All being in their senior year, 
had received certain definite impulse 
from the organizations with which they 
were connected, while at the same time 
they had been making through the 
three years previous their own contribu- 
tion to its success. They were, in short, 
in themselves the best possible exhibit 
of the effect upon those who engage in 
it of organized Christian work in the 
colleges. 

It cannot be denied that before the 
Young Men’s Christian Association es- 


tablished itself in so many American 
institutions there were many fine speci- 
mens of Christian manhood in under- 
graduate life, but as a rule Christian 
work then was of a desultory character 
and unrelated to similar activities in 
other colleges. Yale was the only uni- 
versity where student Christianity had 
any semblance of distinctive organiza- 
tion. No doubt its system of class dea- 
cons was an excellent institution and 
did much for Yale’s religious life; but 
compared with the influence that radi- 
ates to-day from Dwight Hall and the 
splendid network of Association activ- 
ities, the old régime was distinctly in- 
ferior. Where it turned out one man 
capable of being a religious leader in 
after life, the present system at Yale, 
paralleled as it is in so many institu- 
tions, ought to be able to turn out at 
least two or three able at once to as- 
sume positions of responsibility in the 
church either as ministers or laymen 
wherever their lot will be cast after 
leaving college. 

For proof of this we have only to 
look at the number of Association 
trained college men who are to-day fill- 
ing places of large importance and in- 
fluence. To say little about the Inter- 
national Committee secretaryships and 
the Student Volunteer Movement into 
which so many college Young Men’s 
Christian Association leaders naturally 
graduate, we may cite the eagerness of 
denominational missionary organiza- 
tions to secure the services of men 
trained in Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
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ciation methods. The appreciation of Mr. 
Karl Taylor on the part of the Metho- 
dist church which he is serving, and the 
welcome given to Mr. H. W. Hicks by 
the American Board, and Mr. Don O. 
Shelton by the Congregational Home 
Missionary Society, may be instanced as 
cases in point. Moreover, aside from 
the men who are giving all their time 
to organized religious work, there are 
in many local churches to-day college 
graduates of recent years who, because 
of their undergraduate experiences, are 
able to take the lead in the routine and 
in new departures also in local church 
work. Ask the average pastor to-day 
if he likes to have that kind of a man 
in his tlock and his answer will be an 
emphatic, yes. 

It stands to reason that large gains 
should accrue to the man who faith- 
fully avails himself of the opportunity 
for training in connection with college 
Young Men’s Christian Association 
work. In the first place, he learns the 
technique of Christian service. He finds 
that one cannot do the best work for 
his fellows in a slip-shod, unsystematic 
fashion. To arrange for and carry out 
a reception for the new men at the be- 
ginning of the college year, to issue an 
attractive handbook of information, to 
organize Bible study and deputation 
work, to secure and prepare a delega- 
tion of men for Northfield or Lake Ge- 
neva—all these tasks put a man’s ex- 
ecutive, administrative, and inventive 
abilities to test. He learns also how to 
work with others, with the unrespon- 
sive, the unreliable, those chronically 
opposed to progress. He learns how to 
harmonize different elements in his 
force of workers. All these experiences 
are of immense service to a man in 
after life, whether he pursues Christian 
work as a vocation or an avocation. 

Another valuable result arises from 
the closeness of the contact with other 
men and the chance to influence them 
at close range. The college Christian 
worker deals at first hand with the ma- 
terial he would mold. It is the man 
who sits beside him in the class-room or 
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who plays tennis with him daily over 
whom he seeks to exert a wholesome 
influence. Now the thing that is needed 
in the outside world to-day if the 
church is to be more puissant is readi- 
ness and ease of approach to those out- 
side its constituency. One who in col- 
lege has learned how to put his hand 
gently on the shoulder of his mate and 
say, “Smith, come in to the Bible class 
next Sunday morning,” “Sam, old fel- 
low, |-wish you were a Christian,” is 
going to be able to reach men in per- 
sonal ways and win them to Christ and 
the church in after life. 

College Christianity to-day should 
stand, and in many cases, we rejoice to 
say, does stand, for two great ideals of 
Christian service. One is intelligence. 
We need to love and serve God with 
our mind, to relate Christian truth to 
the generally accepted conclusions 
reached in other regions of thought. 
In the single matter of Bible study, for 
instance, the church at large desperately 
needs more intelligent methods and 
better equipped teachers. The college 
student who gets the benefit of the ad- 
mirable system of Bible study available 
through the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociations will be in a position to step 
into the breach that exists in so many 
churches between the faith of the 
fathers and the claims of modern 
thought. 

The other ideal exalted in college to 
some degree at least, and needed in 
church life everywhere, is enthusiasm. 
The collegians in Association work get 
their hearts fired through attendance 
upon conventions, through the visits to 


their institutions of notable student 
leaders. Their own faith grows large as 


they relate it to the faith of other stu- 
dents the world over. Their own zeal 
is kindled by sensing the slow but glo- 
rious progress of the kingdom of God 
the world over. If they go from col- 
lege halls, as they may, if they live up 
to their opportunities, with an intelli- 
gent and an enthusiastic Christian faith, 
who can measure the service they can 
render in after days? 
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Observance of the Day of Prayer in Foreign Lands 


Cambridge University, England 


\ \ J & had a morning meeting from 

8.30 to y, when petitions and 
prayers were read out, and there was 
silent prayer. Tor the last ten minutes 
we had an open prayer meeting. be- 
tween thirty-five and forty were pres- 
ent. In the evening we had a splendid 
evangelistic service for university men. 
There were about 500 present.—Stuart 
Donnithouse. 


Birmingham, England 


At Birmingham University we had a 
prayer meeting of about twenty Chris- 
tian Union members at 10.15 to 10.45 
on the Day of Prayer. Then we went 
to the parish church of Birmingham, 
St. Martin’s, and the rector preached a 
special sermon to students at our re- 
quest on “The Difficulties of Unbelief.” 
At this service there were about seventy 
or eighty students, a good many of 
whom were not Christian Union men. 


—P. Phillips. 


Nottingham, England 


The “Day of Prayer” was observed 
both by the women’s and the men’s 
Christian Union. The former met for 
forty-five minutes on Sunday morning. 
After a short address by one of the 
members on the significance and value 
of the occasion in its general and per- 
sonal aspects a litany was engaged in, 
giving praise to God for past mercies 
and praying for the special needs of stu- 
dents throughout the world. This was 
followed by several extempore prayers, 
and the meeting closed with a hymn 
and the benediction. About twenty 
members were present. The men’s 
meeting was of a _ similar character, 
though the attendance was not so good, 
owing to the absence of members from 
Nottingham on Sunday. The occasion 
was very profitable to those present.— 


R. M. Caven. 


University of Aberdeen, Scotland 


The Day of Prayer has been another 
epoch-making day in the history of our 


Union, of that I am confident. We had 
a meeting of the members of both As- 
sociations at 9.45, at which | gave a 
short address of ten minutes on the 
message and meaning of such a day of 
prayer, and the rest of the time was 
devoted to prayer. It was a morning of 
wild storm, and yet we had a full at- 
tendance beyond expectation. Notices 
had been sent out to the churches the 
week before, so that they joined in spe- 
cial intercession along with us. We had 
the usual university chapel service in 
the forenoon, while in the afternoon 
most of us have mission work to oc- 
cupy our time. But in the evening 
again, ere the day passed away, we met 
together in little bands of six or seven 
to spend the closing hours in prayer and 
praise. This outline can give but a 
faint impression of the day and all it 
has meant, but it may convey some idea. 
—William Watson. 


The University of St. Andrews, 
Scotland 

by prearrangement the first part of 
the ordinary evening meeting of the 
Christian Union was devoted to prayer. 
The chairman at the beginning of the 
proceedings called attention to the oc- 
casion and appealed for the concentra- 
tion of thought and emotion on the op- 
portunity afforded. Several members 
led the meeting. The devotions were 
direct. They contained thanksgiving 
for past successes and encouragements, 
appealed to God for a new call and in- 
spiration, and petitions with regard to 
particular needs at home and abroad in 
so far as these affect students most in- 
timately. An effort was thus made to 
realize the spirit and suggestions of the 
appeal in the “Student Movement.” In- 
dividual members privately observed 
this festival of praver—H. M. Wilson. 


Glasgow University, Scotland 


We sent to a number of city clergy- 
men the prayer call issued by the 
World’s Student Christian Federation 
Committee, seeking that on that day 
they might unite their congregations 
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with the great number throughout the 
whole world who were coming before 
God on behalf of students. In our 
Christian Union here there was a meet- 
ing on lebruary 8, and those of us who 
gathered had a sense of our oneness 
with students in other lands who are be- 
set with the same temptations, feel after 
the same ideals, serve the same Lord. 
An effort was made this year in having 
articles on the Student Movement with 
reference to the Day of Prayer in many 
religious papers throughout the British 
Isles. In this way we sought to enlist 
the earnest and intelligent prayer of 
Christians for student work.—Berkeley 
N. Robertson. 


University of Edinburgh, Scotland 


In Edinburgh the call to prayer was 
sent to the majority of leading minis- 
ters in the city with the request that in- 
tercession for the movement and _ for 
students generally might be made in 
church. The minister of one of the 
churches near the university preached 
special sermons at both services on that 
day. A joint meeting of students for 
prayer was also held, when an address 
was given bearing on the history, pres- 
ent position, opportunities, and prob- 
lems of the movement.—Charles W. G. 
Taylor. 


University College of Wales, 
Aberystwyth 


No meetings specially intended to 
observe the Universal Day of Prayer 
were held here on February 8. It hap- 
pened that we were having a series of 
special services on that date, and con- 
sequently were unable to give that 
prominence to the day which it de- 
manded of us. Needless to say, it was 
observed in private devotions, but we 
were unable to hold any special meet- 
ings as we intended and as is the cus- 
tom here.—W. Garnet Williams. 


University College, Cardiff, Wales 


Greater interest was shown than last 
year. Not a few, it is hard to say how 
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many, made the day one for private 
humiliation and intercession. A united 
prayer meeting was held at 10 o clock, 
but not in college. This was not per- 
mitted, and interfered much with the at- 
tendance. However, about twenty-five, 
men and women, met together. The 
spirit was deeper by far than on the 
corresponding day last year, and the 
prayers more universal. At least three 
churches were united with us; at one 
special reference to students was made 
both in prayer and in the address. At 
the two others the students of the world 
were specially prayed for at the early 
prayer meetings, which is exceedingly 
valuable, since these are attended by 
those only who really believe in the 
power of prayer. But the “Day of 
Prayer” is quite a fresh idea as yet, last 
year being the first time for its observ- 
ance at Cardiff. But students are more 
and more seeing its value—E. Row- 
lands. 


France 


The Day of Prayer was more largely 
observed than in any previous year. I 
know of seven out of our eight Asso- 
ciations where special meetings have 
been held. Even in very difficult fields 
an earnest desire for a special effort was 
felt—Pierre Bovet. 


Germany 


Our periodical contained a short call 
for the observance of the day in the is- 
sue of January, especially emphasizing 
the importance of prayer and the Fed- 
eration idea. The call of the World's 
Student Christian Federation was 
printed in one of the occasional papers 
of the Student Volunteer Missionary 
Movement in German translation. Sev- 
eral religious papers mentioned the call 
in their columns, and several pastors did 
the same in their churches. But the ob- 
servance of the day was limited chiefly 
to students. As far as I know there were 
no big meetings, but at every place 
there were groups of students uniting 
in earnest prayer, at some places not 
only on Sunday but also on Monday.— 
W. Gundert. 
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Some Practical Methods in Bible Study 


By J. E. Hauter, Chairman of the Bible Study Department of the University of 
Illinois * 


Hi number of men enrolled in 
regular systematic Lible study in 
any Association forms a safe criterion 
of the work done by that Association. 
lf large plans are made tor the bible 
study department, surely good plans 
will be found for the other depart- 
mental work. The enlisting of men for 
Bible study is a question confronting 
every leader, and demanding on the 
part of the leader much tact and judg- 
ment; however, much more tact and 
much keener judgment must be exer- 
cised in keeping the men in the class 
when once enlisted. Here is the test 
of good leadership. It has been the ex- 
perience of workers generally that it is 
more difficult to keep men in Bible- 
study classes throughout the year than 
to secure their consent to enter the 
class. 

A definite plan for the campaign at 
the beginning of the year is the first 
great requisite. Much thought and pre- 
cision must be exercised in the ma- 
chinery of Bible study work. One can- 
not plan too minutely. The chairman 
of the Bible study committee must be 
an authority in his department, and to 
be most effective he must train and dis- 
cipline his committee in actual personal 
work. The man who is to be success- 
ful as a leader must without question 
see the value of personal contact with 
the men who are to be won; indeed, 
this kind of work should be the key- 
note sounding through all his efforts in 
attempting to win men for Bible study. 
lf the chairman of the committee can 
inculcate in the minds of his men habits 
of personal work, he has in a very large 
measure solved the problem concerning 
the means by which men can be induced 
to take Bible study. Organized per- 
sonal work has proved to be the most 
effective agency. At one institution 
over 100 men were added to those in 
Bible study classes by the personal ef- 


forts of the chairman and three or four 
of his men on the Lible study commit- 
tee. Men were approached with the 
question of Bible study, for the most 
part, in their rooms. ‘There are many 
advantages in such a plan. In very few 
cases were the men thus approached un- 
willing to talk over the point raised by 
the visitor. 

In homes where there are from six to 
twelve students rooming it has been 
found an admirable plan to have, if pos- 
sible, one man offer his room as a place 
of meeting for the Bible study group 
one evening a week. Often the worker 
can have the room for the asking, if the 
offer is not made. This gives the leader 
a nucleus around which he can collect 
his group; and when a place of meet- 
ing is once secured, an evening ap- 
pointed, and two or three or a dozen 
men in the house have consented to 
take the study, it is not very difficult to 
draw nearly all of the other men in the 
house into the class. There is a certain 
contagion in Bible study work which 
aids a determined leader. Several 
classes at the University of Illinois, 
with from eight to twelve men, have 
been organized on this basis. Under 
such conditions the leader easily can 
keep a good attendance throughout the 
vear. 

It has been found practical at Illinois 
to select a man of judgment and strong 
personality to go among the students 
over whom he has an influence and per- 
suade them to join his own class. In 
other words, the whole responsibility of 
organizing and leading a group is 
thrown upon the man who is capable of 
doing it. This has proved the winning 
quality and the worth of a man thus ap- 
pointed, and much good material has 
thus been brought to light which other- 
wise might not have been found. 

Men have been won by personal in- 
vitation to visit a class. Many students 


* The present enrollment in Bible study at the University of Illinois is 325 students, 
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are prejudiced against Bible study for 
the shallowest reasons. <A visit of just 
one evening by such men to a wide- 
awake class has been the means in many 
cases of holding these visitors through- 
out the year. ‘The fact of a group of 
eight or ten college men sitting around 
a study-table one evening a week dis- 
cussing such vital things as the person- 
ality and teachings of Jesus Christ has 
appealed to many men of prejudiced 
opinions in this University, and so 
strongly that they have come to realize 
its importance and have allied them- 
selves with the classes. 

The leader who has organized a class, 
who has fixed a time and place of meet- 
ing, must not feel that his work has 
been completed; in fact, it is only fairly 
begun, and the leader will have abun- 
dant opportunity subsequently to test 
his real power in holding and training 
these men. He must at the outset of 
his leadership make up his mind that 
to be a successful Bible study worker 
he must be willing to give much time 
to his men. ‘The leader has the possi- 
bility of getting into closer relation and 
of understanding the real inner life of 
his fellows better than any other man 
in the institution. He can do this by 
personal contact with each man indi- 
vidually. He must take the initiative in 
everything, since he cannot expect his 
men to rise higher than he himself rises. 
If he so chooses he can be the confidant 
of his men. Herein lies a possibility of 
the betterment and strengthening of his 
group of students, who in many cases 
have hard fights and peculiar tempta- 
tions to battle against. 

The leader must be on the alert for 
new and varied methods of keeping the 
interest and maintaining the regular at- 
tendance. He must be a man of abun- 
dant original ideas and with the ability 
to make these ideas practical. Jt has 
been found a good plan for each leader 
to have on hand a number of postal 
cards, which he may use for his own 
class. When a man is absent two suc- 
cessive evenings and it is impossible for 
the leader to see him personally it has 
been found helpful to send a card noti- 
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fying the delinquent member that he 
was missed from the group. Another 
strong influence upon a man who has 
missed a session has been the sending 
of a member of the group to make a 
special call upon him. It is often a good 
idea to send a man who may himself be 
a little irregular in attendance, since a 
little duty laid upon him will often bring 
him out, thus saving two delinquents 
for the class. 

It has also been found a practical help 
to assign topics to those irregular in 
attendance. The appointment of one 
man also as secretary of the group, 
choosing preferably one who needs to 
be urged to attend the meetings, has 
also been of help along these lines. The 
idea prevalent among some leaders that 
the only responsibility of the leader is 
to meet the class each week and to keep 
a full attendance should be rectified. 
The leader must be a spiritual man and 
must keep in mind the ultimate object 
of Bible study—namely, the winning of 
those who have not accepted Christ, 
and the deepening of the spiritual lives 
of those who have already done so. A 
successful leader will have time once a 
week, preferably immediately after the 
meeting of the group, for a few minutes 
of personal conference with just as many 
men as the time will afford. It is a 
good plan to arrange to have two or 
three men stay for such conference 
regularly after each meeting. Very few 
men will object to this if approached in 
the right manner. A report from one 
leader who employed this method 
showed four conversions during the 
year and a broadening and deepening 
of the spiritual lives of the men. In 
short, the leader should act as pastor of 
his little congregation of eight or ten 
men. If he realizes his responsibility, 
or rather his privilege, as spiritual ad- 
viser of those over whom he is to watch, 
by his love for his fellows, by a broad 
sympathy which makes the burden of 
the men his own, and by a sacrifice for 
their good, he may fix indelibly in their 
minds habits of Christian activity and 
thought which will bear rich fruitage in 
bringing men into the Kingdom of God. 
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A Chinese Association Martyr 


By Miss Luella Miner, B.A., North China 


I TE-KUEI was one of two 
L Chinese who started the first 
Young Men’s Christian Association 
which was permanently organized in 
China. It was in 1885 that the Rev. 
Harlan P. Beach, then a missionary in 
Tung Chou, near Peking, organized 
this Association, which for eighteen 
years has been one of the most success- 
ful in Asia. 

For many years before his martyr- 
dom Mr. Li had been in charge of the 
largest out-station of T’ung Chou, in 
the town of Yung-le Tien, eighteen 
miles to the south. He had some 
knowledge of medicine, and won re- 
spect and love in the community by his 
ministrations to the sick and by his 
noble life. Then came those days of 
1900, first days of distrust, then days of 
hatred, then days of fire and sword. 
The poison of that strange Boxer pes- 
tilence blighted the love and respect of 
happier days. The oldest son of the 
family was studying in the Academy at 
T’ung Chou; the two oldest girls were 
in the Bridgman School in Peking; 
but three little boys, the youngest a 
wee laddie who came into the home late 
in April, were with their parents in the 
little village which formed a suburb of 
the walled town. It was a troubled 
world into which the little one had 
come. For weeks amateur Boxers had 
been practicing their strange rites in 
the village, and rumors and threats 
daily reached the ears of Mr. Li and 
his little wife. Wild superstition had 
been enthroned in the hearts of the peo- 
ple, and some of its strangest fancies 
were connected with the little life which 
had come to be a blessing. 

“Have you seen Mrs. Li’s baby?” was 
the question which flew from lip to lip. 
“Tt has black wings. That’s what comes 
of associating with the foreign devils. 
Soon this child will be flying about on 
the devil’s own business.” 

It was Thursday, the last day of May. 
Still the fields were bare, and the idle 
people in nearly every village in that 


populous region were banded together 
as Boxers. In a temple only a few 
yards from Mr. Li’s home they set up 
their altar that day. The earnest efforts 
of the missionaries, the half-hearted ef- 
forts of native officials, had scattered 
the Boxer bands several times, but now 
they dared anyone to thwart them. 
Irom all the surrounding regions they 
came that day, until thousands swarmed 
near Mr. Li’s house, and the cruel cry 
“Wall! Kill!’ rang again and again 
through the air. 

The shadows were gathering over 
Mr. Li’s happy home and _ his little 
church. Still about thirty men, women, 
and children met for their Sunday ser- 
vices, and every evening some knelt in 
the little chapel with Mr. Li and his 
family as they told their fears and cares 
to their Heavenly Father. The next 
day after the Boxer altar was openly set 
up in the temple close by the Lis were 
startled by hearing two rifle-shots by 
the chapel in front of their house. An- 
other day hundreds of Boxers in battle 
array passed their door and pointed to 
the place: “First we will burn Niu-mu 
T’un, then this will come next.” 

“It is only a question of a few days 
now,” said Mr. Li to his brave little 
wife. “Would you like to go to your 
mother’s home in Fu Ho, or to the mis- 
sionaries in T’ung Chou?” 

“\Vould you go, too?” 

“No. I cannot leave my church and 
people.” 

“Then I shall not go, either. If we 
must die, let us die together. Besides, 
there are Boxers everywhere; there is 
no refuge where we would be safe. 
God grant that at least one of the older 
children may be spared to do the work 
which we may soon lay down.” 

“T shall not let Li Jui come home,” 
said the father. “He is still with your 
brother in Fu Ho. They are young and 
strong, and may escape by fleeing to the 
mountains. And perhaps the girls will 
be safe in Peking.” 

In the next yard lived Mr. Yang with 
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Li Te-Kuei and Family 


his wife and his two children. Many 
times he had been sent by Mr. Li to 
Tung Chou to carry word of the im- 
pending danger to the missionaries. On 
the night of June 6 Mr. Yang heard a 
conversation which convinced him that 
there was a definite plan to attack the 
Christians immediately. He hastened 
home, and about midnight he stole se- 
cretly into Mr. Li’s yard. After hear- 
ing his story Mr. Li said: “I want you 
to go to Tung Chou again to tell the 
missionaries.” 

“And you will not flee?” 

“No; how can I? 
We may never meet 
world.” 

Tears were running down the faces of 
the men as they parted, and Mr. Li's 
words proved prophetic; they have not 
met again. [Even while they were talk- 
ing, in Niu-mu T’un, six miles away, 
hungry flames were devouring the 
chapel and Christian homes, while men 
and women, old and young, were being 
slaughtered like sheep. 


God bless 
again in 


you. 
this 


Thursday morning dawned bright 
and beautiful. The Boxer temple 


seemed almost deserted, for all of the 
Yung-le Tien Boxers were helping in 
the massacre at Niu-mu T’un and the 


surrounding villages. About nine in the 
morning a blind woman belonging to 
the church came in, greatly excited. 

“A neighbor has just come to me pri- 
vately and warned me to flee at once. 
Iie says that the boxers have already 
killed the Christians at Niu-mu T’un.” 

‘Then our turn will come soon,” said 
Mr. Li. “Let us be ready.” 

“But would it not be well to send 
someone to see whether this report is 
true?” 

“Certainly. Yuan Lin, you are a 
swift runner. Will you go on this dan- 
gerous errand?” 

The young man to whom Mr. Li had 
turned was off in a few moments. It 
was eleven or later when he returned, 
saying, “I saw only the smoking ruins 
of our buildings, and heard that all of 
the Christians had been killed except 
one or two who escaped in the dark- 
ness." 

“Did you see no Boxers?” 

“They had left Niu-mu T’un, and 
were hunting down Christians in other 
villages. A band started after me once, 
but | soon ran out of their sight.” 

There were twenty-two people gath- 
ered in Mr. Li's room when this report 
was given. “Let us all start for T’ung 
Chou,” said Mr. Li. “It is our only 
chance for life. We can protect the 
church property here no longer.” 

They all knelt together, and Mr. Li's 
voice rose in prayer. “lather, if it is 
Thy will that we perish on this journey, 
we shall rejoice to go home to Thee. If 
it is Thy will that we reach T’ung Chou 
in safety, we will thank Thee.” Others 
tried to add a word of prayer, but nearly 
all were weeping, and the strong cry- 
ing and tears went up as a petition. 

Soon they were on their feet again, 
Mr. Li saying, ““We must start at once; 
a moment’s delay may mean death. We 
must not all go together, but must break 
up into little groups, to avoid attracting 
attention.” 

It was a strange company which went 
out into the noontide heat of that June 
day. Inthe first group walked a young 
man named Chang with five children, 
his six-vear-old sister, Mr. Li’s two lit- 
tle boys, and Mrs. Yang’s two children. 
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A Chinese Association Martyr 


Only a short distance behind were 
Mrs. Yang and Mr. and Mrs. Li with 
their baby, now forty days old. Still 
further behind were ten others, most of 
them women. All moved slowly, for 
some were ill, some were feeble with 
old age, and some were treading that 
path to martyrdom with a child’s un- 
steady step. 

They had gone three miles on their 
journey when they saw smoke rising 
from the village of Lu Ts’un, just a lit- 
tle to the left of the road. “They are 
burning the Wangs’ home!” someone 
exclaimed. Mr. Chang, still walking in 
front with the children, saw on the edge 
of the village tables and benches ar- 
ranged for feasting the Boxers, and 
just as he had passed unnoticed the 
Boxers caught sight of the next group, 
and hundreds of them rushed out, armed 
with swords and spears, followed by 
crowds of villagers. Looking back Mr. 
Chang saw a stalwart Boxer seize Mrs. 
Yang by her collar. “Mamma! 
mamma!” cried her children, and ran 
back, sobbing. The little Li boys and 
Mr. Chang’s little sister also ran back 
into the grasp of the wild beasts. The 
young man fled, and late that afternoon 
the missionaries in T’ung Chou heard 
his sad story. 

The leader who had caught 
Yang was a well-known neighbor. 

“Where are you going?’ he asked, 
roughly. 

“To Tung Chou.” 

“This is your place,” he said, laugh- 
ing, as he pointed to the hundreds of 
Boxers who had closed in on the little 
group, brandishing swords and spears. 

“What do you want?” asked Mr. Li. 
“We will give you all we are carrying.” 

“We want your life.” 

Mr. Li knelt, with both hands out- 
stretched toward heaven. “Father, if 
you want us to go ” But before the 
prayer was finished a rough hook fast- 
ened to a long pole dragged him over 
backward. 

“Why do you hate us?” cried Mrs. 
Li, looking inte the faces of neighbors 
whom she knew. “Have not many of 
you been healed with our medicine ?” 

We are describing the events of a 


Mrs. 
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few moments. Mrs. Yang had been 
dragged to one side, Mr. and Mrs. Li 
with the six children were surrounded 
by the Boxer hordes. The distracted 
mother, Mrs. Yang, saw her boy and 


girl lying there. Some of the Boxers 
seemed reluctant to do the fiendish 


work which awaited them. Again and 
again they circled around their victims, 
waving their swords and uttering wild 
cries until a devilish frenzy seized them, 
and, with frothing mouths and fixed, 
staring eyes, they plunged knives and 
spears into their helpless victims. Mr. 
Li was the last one of the family to close 
his eyes to earth’s horrors. When the 
mad crowd had scattered a little, Mrs. 
Yang saw that her boy was still breath- 
ing. breaking away from her captor 
she bent over the child, begging him 
to speak to her, but he was too weak for 
words, and the Boxer leader was upon 
Mrs. Yang in a minute. 

“If you speak to him I'll kill you. 
Listen! You are not to cry for three 
days. No, I shall not kill you now. We 
are keeping you alive for a purpose. 
For weeks your husband has been run- 
ning back and forth as a spy for the for- 
eigners. We'll keep you for a decoy; 
when he comes back we shall have you 
both.” 

So Mrs. Yang was compelled to leave 
the bodies of her children by the way- 
side, was placed on a donkey, and was 
escorted by Boxers back to Yung-le 
Tien, whither several of those in the 
last group had fled when the Boxers at- 
‘acked the Li family. 

One who passed over this road a few 
hours later saw that two pits had been 
dug, into which the eight bodies had 
been thrown and roughly buried. It 
will ever be a sacred spot, that wayside 
grave, where man and wife, “faithful 
unto death,” lay with the lambs of their 
flock whom they had shepherded so 
tenderly. In the following spring, when 
the grave was opened, that the martyrs 
might be placed in coffins, Mr. Li’s body 
was found still in an attitude of prayer. 
So it will lie until the great day. 

During those first months that Mr. 
and Mrs. Li spent in the “many man- 
sions,” their oldest son wandered over 
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lonely mountains, weary, hungry, 
hunted. Their oldest daughter was be- 
sieged with shot and shell in the Peking 
Legations, and their eleven-year-old 
daughter wandered by night from vil- 
lage to village, hiding in cemeteries, 
kept through danger after danger by 
Omnipotent Love. After a few days 
Mr. Li welcomed to his haven of rest 
his old mother and his youngest sister, 
and Mrs. Li’s mother and many an- 
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other, near and dear, were soon with the 
white-robed multitude. One by one 
members of the Yung-le Tien church 
joined their pastor, as the Boxers 
hunted them down in their homes or in 
the hiding-places where they had taken 
refuge. The flock now rest peacefully 
in the fold of the Good Shepherd. Per- 
haps to the faithful evangelist who, like 
Jesus, “loved them unto the end,” is 
given the joy of ministering to them. 


Union Summer School and 


Convention 


HE Summer School was this year 
T held at Wollongong, N. S. W., 
January 4 to 11. With the summer 
school was combined the convention 
which is held every two years, when 
students from New Zealand send repre- 
sentatives. Delegates from South Aus- 
tralia, Victoria, New South Wales, 
Queensland, and New Zealand gathered 
together at Wollongong, a picturesque 
little town in the Illawarra district of 
New South Wales, and an ideal spot for 
such a gathering. 

The opening session was held on 
Sunday afternoon, January 4, when an 
inspiring address was delivered by His 
Grace, the Archbishop of Sydney, who 
spoke on the words “The Fellowship of 
the Holy Ghost.” 

During the week that followed the 
morning proceedings were opened by a 
devotional meeting, lasting for twenty 
minutes, and led by students. This was 
followed by a Bible study or a mission- 
ary study, one morning being given up 
to the Student Volunteer Movement. 

From 10.30 to 11.30 each day was set 
aside for convention business and ques- 
tions relating to the conduct of the 
Union during the next two years. A 
long letter was read from Mr. J. R. 
Mott, who, in answer to much prayer 
and as a result of urgent invitations, 
was to pay a short visit to the Austral- 
asian Unions in March. 

The morning sessions were brought 
to a close by lectures on topics of cur- 
rent interest. 


The afternoons were given up to rec- 
reation. The residents of Wollongong 
welcomed the members of the summer 
school at a reception on the Monday, 
and the other chief excursions were 
those to Mt. Keira, Mt. Kembla, and 
the Bulli Pass. 

The evening sessions, held in the 
Town Hall, were divided into two parts, 
the first being devoted to lectures and 
the second being given up to a series 
of closing meditations. The course of 
lectures chosen for this summer school 
was on “Evil,” the lecturers being well- 
known and popular preachers. 

On Thursday evening an address was 
delivered by H. S. Dettmann, B.A., 
B.C.L., on the World’s Student Chris- 
tian Federation. Mr. Dettman was one 
of the Australian representatives to the 
conference recently held at Sor6é, Den- 
mark, of which he gave a short interest- 
ing account. On this night also the 
financial session of the summer school 
was held. 

The closing meetings of the summer 
school were held on Sunday, January 
11. Inthe afternoon a devotional meet- 
ing in preparation for Mr. Mott’s visit 
was held. It was conducted by the Rev. 
Graham H. Balfour, M.A., B.D. (Mel- 
bourne), and was the most spiritually 
impressive of all the meetings. The 
students felt it was good for them to be 
there, and came forth from the build- 
ing strengthened in their Christian life 
and with a firmer resolve to devote 
themselves to Christ and His service. 
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Selecting Summer Conference Delegates 


By Mr. F. P. Turner 


Hil decision of the Interntional 
Committee of Young Men’s 
Christian Associations to establish a 
fiith student conference emphasizes the 
remarkable growth of this means of 
cultivating the spiritual life of students. 
The Student Association Movement 
employs no agency which is more po- 
tent than the nine conferences which 
will be held during 1903. The purpose 
of these gatherings is to train the lead- 
ers from different institutions in meth- 
ods of practical Christian work in their 
colleges, and to deepen the spiritual 
life of every delegate, thus making them 
more effective and zealous workers. 
But these conferences are not held 
merely for those who are in attendance ; 
they fail in their highest usefulness if 
their influence stops with the delegates 
present. In selecting a delegation there 
must be kept in view the needs of the 
great majority of students who will 
never have the privilege of attending a 
meeting of this kind. 

The increasing popularity of the con- 
ferences and the growth in numbers in 
attendance render it more difficult to 
keep constantly in view the purpose for 
which they are conducted. Not a few 
attend because it is a pleasant outing, 
and they find ten days spent with their 
college friends without responsibilities 
of any kind very delightful. The ma- 
jority of the delegates, no doubt, 
realize why they are there and throw 
themselves into the work with enthu- 
siasm, but a few men without a sense of 
responsibility can greatly interfere with 
the best development of the conference, 
and can weaken its good influence not 
only on those present but on the stu- 
dents in the college during the year fol- 
lowing. The leaders in the college As- 
sociations can greatly aid in_ the 
efficiency and helpfulness of the con- 
ferences if they realize the importance 
of sending only carefully chosen men. 
Would it not be wiser to reduce the 
size of the delegations rather than send 
delegates who go with wrong motives? 


this will require courage and self-de- 
nial, but the results in the Christian 
work of the college during the year fol- 
lowing will be adequate compensation. 
If students realize that the selection of 
delegates to the conferences is a mat- 
ter of much thought and prayer on the 
part of the officers of the Association, 
and that only those will be commis- 
sioned as delegates who go with the 
purpose of being of the greatest possi- 
ble service to the Association, they will 
accept the appointment as an obligation 
which they owe to the college. Such a 
course will dignify the conference and 
Association work. The obligation to 
make the conference serve its highest 
purposes is as great on those delegates 
who go at their own charges as on those 
whose expenses are paid in part or 
wholly by the Association. 

Workers in the student Associations 
who have had the largest experience 
are agreed as to the importance of se- 
lecting the delegates with care. A grad- 
uate of a prominent Eastern college re- 
cently wrote: “Delegates should be se- 
lected for the sole purpose of becoming 
trained workers for the coming year. I 
have a deep conviction that we too 
often work up delegations on other con- 
siderations—athletics, social, or other 
interests—and that our delegations are 
weakened thereby.” An Association 
worker who has had wide experience in 
the conduct of student conferences 
urges that “only men who have a 
definite responsibility for the work 
next year should come. If we could get 
only officers, committeemen, and pros- 
pective leaders of Bible study and mis- 
sion study classes we would have bet- 
ter results.” Another leader agrees 
with this position, and adds that “lresh- 
men and Sophomores who are in train- 
ing should be sent.” “Delegates who 
have no sense of their responsibility,” 
says another man of experience, “kill 
the work in the college for the next 
vear.” One worker believes that “no 
student should accept the appointment 
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Canadian Delegation, Northfield, 1902 


to the conference unless he has or can 
get a clearly defined purpose as to why 
he goes. It may be for committee 
work, in order to influence some fellow 
student, or to reach some unreached 
fraternity group, club, boarding house, 
or dormitory.” 

Every effort should be put forth to 
secure the attendance of men who will 
exert the widest influence in the col- 
lege. The leaders in one of the large 
universities had the right idea when 
they sent a deputation to a distant city 


in order to secure the consent of pa- 
rents for an influential student to go to 
the conference. It took more money 
for the Association to send the deputa- 
tion than it would have done to send 
two or three men to the conference, 
but the leaders believed that to send this 
man would accomplish more for the 
work in the college than if several 
weaker men were sent, and their faith 
has been rewarded. These leaders em- 
phasize the strength of the delegation 
rather than the size. 


Plans for Student Summer Conferences for 1903 


TUDENT conferences are held in 
practically every land where the 
Christian work among students has 
been organized. ‘They are indispen- 
sable as a means of giving the members 
a deeper insight into spiritual truths 
and a more earnest sense of responsi- 
bility for their fellow students. They 
suggest methods of promoting the 
work most effectively. They unify the 
students from different institutions and 
give these students the consciousness 


of really belonging to a Christian 
movement. If they did nothing more 
than help students to form habits of 
daily Bible study and train them in the 
leadership of Bible circles in college 
they would more than repay the time re- 
quired to conduct and attend them. 
Even though some of the weaker stu- 
dent movements are unable to maintain 
other agencies of cultivation and ex- 
tension, such as traveling secretaries, 
they cannot do without the annual stu- 
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Plans for Student Summer Conferences for 1903 


The Asheville School 


dent conference. As the American and 
Canadian Student Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association Movement led in point 
of time in holding such gatherings, it 
has also the leadership in the complete- 
ness with which the whole territory is 
covered and in the thoroughness of or- 
ganization of each conference. 

The arrangements for the programme 
of each conference for 1903 are suffi- 
ciently complete to indicate that a 
profitable time is assured to the dele- 
gates attending any one of the gather- 
ings. 

Southern Conference——The South- 
ern Student Conference will again be 
held at Asheville School, Asheville, N. 
C., June 13 to 21. The extensive 
grounds, the magnificent mountain 
scenery, and the fine facilities for ath- 
letics will contribute to the success of 
this conference. Among the speakers 
who have promised to address the 
platform and life-work meetings are the 
Rev. Carter Helm Jones, D.D., of 
Louisville, the Rev. Ira Landrith, D.D., 
and Prof. O. E. Brown, of Nashville, 
the Rev. W. M. MePheeters, D.D., of 
Columbia, S. C., and Mr. Robert EF. 
Speer, of New York. 

Normal Bible Classes will be held 


each morning. “The Life and Works 
of Jesus According to St. Mark” will 
be taught by Prof. W. C. Branham, of 
Branham and Hughes School; “Studies 
in the Life of Christ,” by Mr. F. Boyd 
Edwards, of New York, who for two 
years was Secretary of the Student De- 
partment of the International Commit- 
tee; while a course in individual work 
with individuals will be taught by Mr. 
Augustus Nash, religious work director 
of the Cleveland Young Men’s Christian 
Association. It is proposed also to 
have a class in “Studies in the Acts and 
epistles.” 

The College Conference will be led 
by Mr. H. P. Andersen, Mr. W. D. 
Weatherford, and Mr. Clayton’ S. 
Coc per. 

As usual, the missionary interests 
will be in the hands of the Student Vol- 
unteer Movement, and will be empha- 
sized. Mr. J. FE. McCullough and Mr. 
I’. P. Turner will direct the Missionary 
Institute, and the latter, with the aid of 
Professor Brown, will conduct a normal 
mission-study class. On the same dates 
the conference of Young Women’s 
Christian Associations will be held at 
the Asheville Normal and Collegiate In- 
stitute, and the two conferences will co- 
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Lakeside 


operate in securing speakers, reduced 
railroad rates, and in other ways. 

Western Conference —The Western 
Conference will meet at Lake Geneva, 
\Wis., on the grounds of the Secretarial 
Institute and Training School, June 19 
to 28. The leadership of the conference 
will be under the direction of Mr. E. T. 
Colton and other secretaries of the Stu- 
dent Department of the International 
Committee, of whom Mr. John R. Mott, 
Mr. Clayton S. Cooper, and Mr. W. D. 
Weatherford will be in attendance. 

Among the speakers at the platform 
and life-work meetings are the Rev. 
William bk. MeDowell, D.D., Dr. 
Frank R. Sanders, Dean of Yale Divin- 
ity School, the Rev. J. Wilbur Chap- 
man, 1).1D., Mr. Robert E. Speer, Mr. 
Harry Monroe. 

The following leaders of Bible class- 
es have already been assured: “The 
Life and Works of Jesus According 
to St. Mark,” by Mr. M. L. Burton, 
of Windom Institute, Montevideo, 
Minn.; “Studies in the Life of Christ,” 
by Mr. Robert E. Lewis, of Shanghai, 
China; “Studies in the Acts and Epis- 
tles,”’ by Dr. Solon C. Bomson, Garrett 
Biblical Institute; and “Studies in Old 
Testament Characters,” by Dr. Sanders. 


The secretaries of the Student Volun- 
tcer Movement for loreign Missions 
who will be present are Mr. F. P. Tur- 
ner, Mr. H. P. Beach, Mr. Tom Jays, 
and Mr. Courtney H. Fenn. The latter 
will conduct a normal mission study 
class each day of the conference. Spe- 
cial attention will be given to general 
Association work. This department 
will be served by Mr. C. S. Ward, Mr. 
J. F. Oates, and Mr. John Lake. 

Lake Erie Conference—The new 
conference will be held at Lakeside, a 
few miles west of Sandusky, O., June 


19 to 28. Delegates are invited to this 
conference from Michigan, Ontario, 
Ohio, West Virginia, and Western 


ennsylvania. The details of the con- 
ference will be in the hands of Mr. A. 
B. Williams, Jr., aided by Mr. John R. 
Mott, Mr. H. P. Andersen, and Mr. 
Clayton S. Cooper. The sessions of the 
College Conference will be directed by 
these secretaries of the Student Depart- 
ment of the International Committee, 
aided by State college secretaries. 

The platform addresses will be given 
by the Rev. William F. McDowell, 
D.D., Mr. John R. Mott, Mr. Robert 
KK. Speer, President Emory W. Hunt, 
of Denison University, the Rev. How- 











President Charles Cuthbert Hall’s Three Answers 


ard Agnew Johnston, D.D., of New 
York, and Dr. Elmore Harris, of To- 
ronto. A normal foreign-mission class 
will be conducted by Mr. Harry Wade 
Hicks, formerly Secretary of the Stu- 
dent Department, and a class in Home 
Mission Problems by the Rev. A. L. 
Phillips, D.D., of Richmond, Va. 

live Bible classes will be held sim- 
ultaneously. “Studies in the Life of 
Christ” will be led by Mr. N. Wilbur 
Helm, of Princeton University; “Stud- 
ies in the Acts and Epistles,” by Dr. 
Elmore Harris, of Toronto; ‘Studies in 
Old Testament Characters,’ by Mr. T. 
B. Penfield, of New York; “Studies in 
the Teaching of Jesus and His Apos- 
tles,” by Prof. Rollin H. Walker, of 
Ohio Wesleyan University ; and “Stud- 
ies in God’s Methods of Training 
\Workers,” by its author, the Rev. How- 
ard Agnew Johnston, D.D. 

The Missionary Institute will be di- 
rected by Mr. Arthur Rugh, with the 
assistance of M. H. P. Beach and Mr. 
Tom Jays. 

Northfield Conference—The North- 
field Conference will meet June 26 to 
July 5, at East Northfield, Mass. As 
usual, platform addresses will be given 
each morning and evening. Among the 
speakers in the Auditorium and on 
Round Top are Mr. Robert E. Speer, 
Mr. G. Campbell Morgan, the Rev. 
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George Jackson, of Edinburgh, the 
Rev. Anson Phelps Stokes, Jr., of Yale 
University, Dr. Frank K. Sanders, 
Prof. Edward |. Bosworth, of Oberlin 
College, the Rev. John R. Denison, 
Hon. S. B. Capen, of Boston, and Mr. 
John R. Mott, who will preside. Bible 
classes will be led by Mr. W. D. Mur- 
ray, of New York, Mr. Henry B. 
Wright, of New Haven, Dr. Sanders, 
Professor Bosworth, and Mr. C. C. 
Michener. The normal mission study 
class will be led by Mr. H. P. Beach. 
The conference on college work will 
be divided according to classes of in- 
stitutions, and will be led by secretaries 
of the Student Department and by stu- 
dent general secretaries. The Mission- 
ary Institute will be directed by the 
secretaries of the Student Volunteer 
Movement, aided by the Rev. C. A. 
R. Janvier, of India. The conference 
promises to be strong in every respect. 

Four Student Conferences will be 
conducted under the auspices of the 
American Committee for the members 
of Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tions as follows: For the Pacific Coast, 
at Capitola, Cal., May 15 to 26; for the 
South, at Asheville, N. C., June 12 to 
21; for the East, at Silver Bay, Lake 
George, June 26 to July 6; and for the 
West, at Lake Geneva, Wis., August 14 
tO 24. 


President Charles Cuthbert Hall's Three Answers 


HE Bombay Guardian of January 7 
T last contains an interesting inter- 
view with President Hall, who has been 
in India as the Haskell-Barrows Lect- 
urer for 1902-03. His answers to a va- 
riety of questions asked him _ before 
sailing for Japan are illuminating in 
various directions. Below is his reply 
to three related inquiries that are of 
special interest to readers of Tue In- 
TERCOLLEGIAN: 

“Do the Churches in America and 
England seem to realize the gravity of 
their responsibility toward the Christ- 
less peoples? Have they a world-view 
of human need? What of the Student 
Volunteer Movement ?” 


“T do not wish to be understood, in 
my reply to this question, as animad- 
verting unfairly upon the Church at 
home. My life is wrapped up with it, 
and my love for it is deep as life itself. 
Nevertheless, as from the midst of suf- 
fering, error-stricken India, I look back 
at the Church at home, it seems to me 
as if her realization of her duty to the 
world is most imperfect and inadequate. 
The perennial temptation of the Church 
at home is to be satisfied with her local 
prosperity and to be immersed in her 
local interests. Her world-view is de- 
ficient. Too few of her members con- 
sider what the stewardship of the Gos- 
pel means, as the Church has received 
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that Gospel from the pierced hands of 
her Lord and Master. Too few of her 
ministers have made it their business so 
to study the world and its need as to 
acquire a world-view and to be stirred 
with the passion for world evangeliza- 
tion. Their preaching contains too lit- 
tle of that element which trains a body 
of people to look beyond their own 
needs, and to interest themselves in the 
needs of non-Christian lands and races. 
There is advance toward this world- 
view in certain sections of the Church 
at home. I attribute the advance, very 
largely, to the indirect influence of the 
Student Volunteer Movement. Our 
colleges and universities are getting the 
world-view. They are becoming im- 
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pregnated with the spirit of missions. 
And retlex influences, radiating from 
university life, are smiting with new 
earnestness the occupants of many a 
pulpit and many a pew. But, as one 
stands amidst the rising temples of Hin- 
duism; as one hears the roar of applause 
that went up in the National Congress 
at the mention of the name of a Hindu 
god; as one sees how religion is both 
the very life and in a sense the very 
death of the East, one’s heart yearns 
for the day when the _ evangelical 
churches of America and Europe shall 
awake from their fond contentment 
with local prosperity and shall see the 
world-need as Christ sees it and as His 
missionaries see it.” 


Workers Needed by Foreign Mission Boards 


ROM a number of the mission boards letters have been received giving in- 
formation as to the men and women who are to be sent out during 1903. 


The following statement of these needs made from quotations from these letters 
is given in order that Student Volunteers and others interested may know of the 
present demands for a large number of candidates from the United States and 
Canada. With the need as great as is shown by this statement, it would seem 
that no student need attempt to excuse himself on the ground that there are 
more candidates than the Boards can send out. In fact, the demand of some of 
the Boards for well-qualified men and women is very pressing. A few of these 
posts have remained unfilled for several months, because persons qualified to do 
the work have not been found. Everyone whocan go to the foreign mission field 
is urged to enter into correspondence with his Board without delay. It may be 
that one has the qualifications which fit him for a position which his Board is trying 
to fill. Eventhough there be no immediate need, an emergency may arise at any 
time, and the probabilities are that he will be needed before very long. 

Anyone interested and desiring further information concerning vacancies 
mentioned below should write to F. P. Turner, General Secretary, Student Vol- 
unteer Movement, 3 West Twenty-ninth Street, New York. In writing please 
give the number of the paragraph in which you are interested, and you will at 
once be put into correspondence with the proper official. 


1. For China two men are needed for tour- 
ing and evangelistic work; for India, two for 
evangelistic work and one for educational work; 
for Africa, two men ; for other fields, for edu- 
cational work and for general missionary work. 


4. The requests from the various missions 
foot up 158. Up to the present time we have 
accepted forty candidates. It is probable that 
we will send out no less than seventy-five. We 
have great difficulty in securing candidates and 





2. The positions which we have the greatest 
difficulty in filling at the present time are those 
requiring unmarried physicians both men and 
women. Our missionaries in China are asking 
for at least six men physicians who must be 
unmarried, and for two women. 

3. We are anxious to secure a medical mis- 
sionary. 


are now in need of teachers, physicians, nurses 
and ordained men. We are authorized to find 
eleven ordained men, three medical men, fif- 
teen single women, two medical women and 
one business man. 

5. We have been trying for months to secure 
two ordained clergymen for important places 
in Porto Rico. 
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6. We need for South America a preacher 
who can also teach. 

7. Our chief difficulty is in securing evan- 
gelists. At the present time we need a 
man and wife to help open a mission in 
Tibet. 

8. For Porto Rico we need a man and his 
wife for general missionary work. 

g. For China we are looking for a trained 
teacher and a physician. Neither of these 
need be ordained. 

10. For the Sudan we wish to find a properly 
qualified man for our work. 

11. For Syria and Asia Minor we find it dif- 
ficult to fill vacancies in our missions. 

12. For our African mission we need a busi- 
ness man. 

13. For India we need women physicians. 

14. For Mexico we greatly need a man 
teacher for our boys’ school. 

15. Of the sixteen missionaries whom we ex- 
pect to send out in 1903 nine have been found. 
We are looking for candidates to fill the follow- 
ing vacancies: (1) For Mexico, a matron ina 
girls’ training home. (2) Palestine, principal 
and matron in training school. (3) Cuba, 
principal in school. (4) Alaska, a teacher 
(woman). (5) Cuba, minister and wife. (6) 
Jamaica, minister and wife. 

16. We need three missionaries for 1903. 
One must be qualified for preaching and the 
superintendency of a school in Japan. 

17. Many of our posts in China need re-en- 
forcing. We need more physicians, more 
trained nurses, more teachers for boys’ and 
girls’ school, more ministers of the evangelistic 
order, of both higher and lower intellectual 
training. Indeed, so far as our opportunity is 
concerned, we could easily use in the present 
year, in various departments of service, one 
hundred new laborers. 

18. We need two men with business expe- 
rience for China, and one for Siam. It is not 
necessary that these men be ordained. 

ig. For a city in China we need a teacher 
for our girls’ school. 


20. For India we need a man qualified to 
teach the Bible. 

21. We need twelve new missionaries for 
1903. Of this number five are in sight: (1) 
We need for the Philippines, two married men ; 
(2) for China, two doctors, one man and one 
woman; (3) two married men and two single 
women for evangelistic and educational work ; 
(4) for Africa, a married man to superintend 
our industrial school, and two married men for 
general missionary work. 

22. For our mission in Mongolia we need 
two men. 

23. For our mission in Venezuela, we need: 
(1) A married man for evangelistic work. (2) 
A qualitied engineer to work with steam launch. 

24. For a Christian college in India we need 
a man who can teach electrical and mechanical 
engineering. It would be well if the man should 
also know civil engineering. He should bea 
man having thorough equipment, and with ex- 
perience asateacher. We alsoneed two other 
teachers for boys’ schools, one in South Ameri- 
ca and one in China. 

25. For China we are seeking two men to go 
out as teachers in a Christian college. We pre- 
fer men who have a thorough knowledge of 
some scientific branch. We want men who 
have taken a broad college course. 

26. We need a woman for work in our mis- 
sion among the Arabs at Port Said. 

27. We are looking for a good man to be 
sent out as a medical missionary. 

28. We need for a Christian college in China 
a graduate of a good scientific college. 

29g. For Japan, there is a small but steady 
demand for teachers of English in the govern- 
ment schools. 

30. For work in Africa (1) a first-class music 
teacher, salary $800. (2) An up-to-date teacher 
and wife. (3) A teacher, one understanding the 
Portuguese language preferred, or one who un- 
derstands Latin so that the Portuguese may be 
learned easily. Young woman preferred, but 
a young man and wife would do. (4) Three 
men for regular evangelistic missionary work. 


The Student World 


Five of the leading students of the 
evening school of the Osaka Associa- 
tion were led to Christ during January. 


One hundred and seventy-one student 
delegates attended the Kentucky State 
Convention at Lexington, February 12 
to 15. 


The Osaka Training School Associa- 
tion, which was organized in November, 


is now the largest government school 
Association in Japan . 


In connection with the observance of 
the November Day of Prayer at Kyoto, 
Japan, twelve men and fourteen women 
students resolved to enter Christian 
work. 





The Bible study department of 
Moores Hill College, Indiana, with the 
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entire four years’ cycle, is showing one 
of the best records of attendance in the 
»tate. 

Mr. R. A. Waite, who was 
Secretary of the Syracuse 
Association in 1900-1901, 
accepted this position, 
March 1. 





General 
University 
has again 
commencing 


Cornell University Association has 
been offering a | “life-work”’ 
talks on Wednesday evenings. ‘The se- 
ries has been called “¢ Jecupations that 


are Worth While.” 


series ot 


The students of the Reformed Pres- 
byterian Seminary at Allegheny con- 
duct meetings for tramps in the Bethel 
Home, Pittsburg; also meetings for 
firemen in the same city. 


Seventy-five per cent. of the male 
students of Maryville College, Tenn., 
are active members of the Association, 
and nearly forty per cent. are in the 
Bible or mission study classes. 


Weekly musicales conducted in the 
Association room at the Detroit Medi- 
cal College have proved effectual in at- 
tracting a larger number of men and in- 
teresting them in the Association. 


Mission study classes have been car- 
ried on this vear for the first time in 
each of the college classes at Williams 
College, with a result of greatly increas- 
ing the number studying missions. 


Students of Carleton College, North- 
field, Minn., subscribed $500 for the 
college missionary, Mr. Henry Kk. Win- 
gate, in Turkey. A large number of the 
subscriptions have been already paid. 


Thirty-five men in Dakota University, 
Mitchell, S. D., have been led to a pub- 
lic confession of Christ through the co- 
operation of Association personal work- 
ers and special meetings in the college 
church. 


Victoria University, Toronto, has 
nearly forty students regularly engaged 
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is also 
much missionary deputation work dur- 
ing term time, and an extensive summer 
campaign. 


in city mission work. There 


At the Southwestern Homeopathic 
Medical College, at Louisville, eighty 
per cent. of the students are enrolled in 
the Bible study class. Sharman’s “Stud- 
ies in the Life of Christ” is used as a 
text-book. 

The Association at Biddle University, 
an institution for colored young men at 
Charlotte, N. C., has a membership of 
157 out of a total student body of 225. 
An excellent work is being done by the 
Association. 


At the Baptist Female University at 
Raleigh, N. C., the mission study class 
has a membership of fifteen, with an 
average attendance of ten. During the 
year $25 worth of books have been 
added to the missionary library. 


As a result of the organized personal 
work of the Bible study committee at 
Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa., the 
Bible study enrollment of that college 
has been doubled since the Bible study 
institute held there, February 2 and 3. 


The Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, of Tokyo, Japan, expects to cele- 
brate the tenth anniversary of the dedi- 
cation of its building on May 5 and 6. 
Plans are being made to commemorate 
the anniversary by raising an endow- 
ment fund. 


At Providence, R. I., a Student Vol- 
unteer League for Foreign Missions has 
been organized. It is composed of vol- 
unteers from Brown University and 
Pembroke Hall, and four out-of-college 
volunteers who are now residing in 
Providence. 


Of the six graduates in last year’s 
class at Lane Theological Seminary five 
offered themselves for foreign mission 
service. One, being declined by the 
lsoard for health reasons, would not be 
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discouraged, and secured educational 
work in Japan. 


At Union Seminary, Richmond, Va., 
about ninety-five per cent. of the stu- 
dents are in mission study classes; at 
Allegheny United Presbyterian Semi- 
nary, about seventy per cent.; at Roch- 
ester, over eighty per cent.; at Auburn 
almost as many. 


At Washburn College, Kan., a can- 
vass for the money to purchase a mis- 
sionary campaign library resulted in the 
collection of about $30, because the stu- 
dent to whom the work was delegated 
did not believe in stopping till he had 
covered the field. 


Sixty-four students at Northwestern 
University recently signed cards agree- 
ing to spend at least twenty minutes in 
the early part of each morning alone in 
personal devotional Bible study and 
prayer. Several new classes in Bible 
study have been formed. 


The Volunteer Band at Wycliffe Col- 
lege, Toronto, meets weekly at 7 A.M. 
rather than fail to hold a regular meet- 
ing. The college has a large proportion 
of Volunteers, in spite of the fact that a 
number have recently been declined by 
the Board for lack of funds. 

The students at Gettysburg Seminary 
have been laying plans to enlarge the 
usefulness of the new “Atlas of Prot- 
estant Missions” by making large 
copies on cloth of the most important 
oi the maps for the walls of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association room. 





At a recent meeting held at Bingham 
School, Asheville, N. C., thirty-five of 
the students expressed the determina- 
tion to become followers of Jesus 
Christ. The later reports indicate that 
this was the beginning of a very deep 
spiritual movement among the boys. 


Asa result of the spiritual awakening 
which took place at McGill University 
in January, every man who accepted 
Christ as Savior, with possibly one or 


od 


two exceptions, is in regular daily Li- 
ble study, while a number have already 
united with churches of their choice. 


The Dutch Student Movement had a 
very successful winter conterence at 
Utrecht about the middle of lebruary. 
Several of the older men were present, 
and the spirit was very good. There 
was more of real prayer and obedience 
than in some of the former conferences. 


At McPherson College, McPherson, 
IKan., the study of missions has been in- 
troduced as a permanent course of the 
Bible department of the institution. 
Those interested in the work have de- 
vised a plan by which every student, 
whether in the class or not, is reached 
with a missionary book during the vear. 


As a result of the special meetings 
held in Altamont, Kan., by [Engineer 
McClure, under the auspices of the 
Kansas State Committee, nearly sev- 
enty students in the Labette County 
High School have recently accepted 
Jesus Christ, transforming completely 
the character of the school. 


At the Imperial Agricultural College, 
of Sapporo, Japan, a prayer meeting 
was held on February 8 in observance 
of the Universal Day of Prayer. The 
meeting was held in the Congregational 
Church. There were about twenty 
members present, and many participat- 
ed very earnestly in the exercises. 


A special evangelistic meeting, held 
at the Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
lege in connection with the entrance of 
the short-course students, resulted in a 
definite and public acknowledgment of 
Jesus Christ by fifteen men. The meet- 
ing was conducted and addressed by 
Mr. George FE. Lerrigo, general secre- 
tary of the Topeka Association. 


The volunteers at Newton Centre, 
Mass., issue a mimeographed monthly 
bulletin of the most stimulating mis- 
sionary information, to be distributed 
to all students. At New Brunswick, 
N. J., such information is posted in a 
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promiment place by the chapel door. 
Convenient boxes in the reading-room 
are kept stocked with missionary leaf- 
lets. 

The theological department of Van- 
derbilt University sets an excellent ex- 
ample in the number of members of its 
OWN Mission study 
the information 
ceived by 


class who pass on 
and inspiration re- 
themselves by conducting 
eight or ten similar study classes with 
the same text-book in as many church- 
es and societies in the city of Nashville 
or the neighborhood. 

A popular Bible class has been organ- 
ized at the Haskell Institute, Lawrence, 
Kan., under Prof. W. C. Payne, of Kan- 
sas University, which has taken the 
place of the regular religious meetings 
for the time being. About sixty men 
are in regular attendance. The course 
pursued is in the “Life of Christ.” En- 
gineer McClure also spent one week in 
a series of special meetings at this place. 


with the visit of Mr. 
Arthur Rugh, traveling secretary for 
the Student Volunteer Movement, and 
as an immediate result of it, thirty-five 


In connection 


new members were enrolled in mission 
study at Baker University, Baldwin, 
Kan. For the first time a variety of 


courses was Offered by the committees 
in charge. A Volunteer Band with nine 
members was also formed at this insti- 
tution. 


The students of the Western Theo- 
logical Seminary conducted a week of 
evangelistic services at Washington and 
Jefferson College, February 27 to 
March 8 One man accepted Christ. 
At the end of the week six of the col- 
lege and academy men _ joined the 
church, at least five of whom had been 
indirectly influenced by the meetings, 
and by personal work done in connec- 
tion with them. 


A Student Summer Conference will 
be held for the colleges of the Pacific 
Northwest at Gearheart Park., Ore., 
May 29 to June 7. It will be the first 
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student summer conference held in that 
section. Delegates will attend from col- 
leges of Oregon, Washington, and 
Idaho. A block of ground and a build- 
ing have been given to the Conference. 
Prot. Edward Ll. Bosworth, of Oberlin 
College, will be one of the teachers. 


At a recent visit to the Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of Mississippi 
by Mr. W. D. Weatherford, two evan- 
gelistic meetings were held, attended by 
300 and 400 students, respectively. At 
these meetings, and as a result of subse- 
quent personal interviews, more than a 
dozen men expressed their determina- 
tion to become followers of Christ. 
Thirty-two new men were enrolled in 
Bible study, and the membership of the 
Association was increased to nearly 200. 


Whitman College, Walla Walla, 
Wash., has received a rich blessing in a 
spiritual awakening, and a large increase 
in the Bible study enrollment. During 
the month of February twenty men took 
a stand for Christ. Among these were 
some of the strongest men in the insti- 
tution, one man being a prominent ath- 
lete and the president of one of the 
leading societies of the college. By 
means of a Bible study rally and per- 
sonal work following it the number of 
students in Bible study has been in- 
creased from twenty to forty. 


The visit of Mr. Arthur Rugh to the 
University of Illinois was most fruitful. 
The Volunteer Band is larger than 
ever before, now numbering twenty. 
“College Night,” the annual mid-win- 
ter membership social at the Univer- 
sity, given at the close of the semester, 
was unique and very popular, about 600 
people attending. It was planned after 
the “College Nights” of the summer 
conferences. The enrollment in mission 
study continues to increase. The Asso- 
ciations have offered three parallel 
courses during the vear. 


Several theological seminaries have 
tried the plan of setting aside one en- 
tire day each month for the considera- 
tion of the subject “Missions.” The 
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plan is in active and successful opera- 
tion in the Southern Baptist and Union 
Presbyterian Seminaries in Louisville, 
Ky., also in McMaster University at 
Toronto, Ont. Modifications of- the 
plan are the annual missionary day at 
Lancaster, the annual missionary con- 
ference for two days at Nashville, the 
mid-winter conference at Auburn, the 
Volunteer Union conference in New 
York. 


Two new personal workers’ classes 
have been organized at the University 
of California. The members are using 
as their outline for study the fourth- 
year course of the Cycle—“Studies in 
the Teaching of Jesus and His Apos- 
tles,” and find it very satisfactory as a 
personal workers’ guide. Four new Bi- 
ble study classes have been organized 
during the present term, with an added 
enrollment of forty-five men. A Bible 
Study Institute for April has been ar- 
ranged, with the purpose to secure new 
members and to construct a definite Bi- 
ble study policy for the coming autumn. 


A successful series of meetings was 
held at the University of Michigan, 
February 20 to 22, under the leadership 
of Mr. A. B. Williams, Jr. In attend- 
ance the meetings averaged 500. Fif- 
teen men expressed the purpose to 
renew their allegiance to Jesus Christ, 
or for the first time acknowledged Him 
as Lord. A meeting of special sig- 
nificance was one in which fifty of the 
leading athletic and fraternity men met 
with Mr. Williams and discussed ques- 
tions bearing upon the work of the As- 
sociation. Mr. C. D. Hurrey, College 
Secretary for Michigan, assisted Mr. 
Williams in this work. 


Last month special evangelistic meet- 
ings were held by Mr. O. B. Van Horn, 
of Asheville, N. C., at Furman Univer- 
sity, Clemson College, and South Caro- 
lina College. At all of these points 
there were clear indications of a deep 
spiritual awakening among the students. 
At Clemson College seven students ac- 
knowledged Christ as their Savior for 
the first time, while thirty who were 


members of the church indicated the de- 
termination to live wholly for Him. At 
South Carolina College the Gospel mes- 
sage reached the ear of practically 
every student in the institution. Six- 
teen of the men took a stand for Christ 
and Christian living. 


Mr. Charles F. Park, Jr., late in Feb- 
ruary visited a number of Indiana sec- 
ondary schools — Central Academy, 
Plainfield; Fairmount Academy, Fair- 
mount; Winona Agricultural and Tech- 
nical Institute, Winona Lake; Howe 
Military School, Lima; and Culver Mil- 
itary Academy, Culver. At the last- 
named institution there are 225 cadets, 
and Mr. Park’s addresses helped to 
bring out the most marked awakening 
of religious interest the Academy has 
ever experienced. The Association was 
reorganized, with Mr. Ralph H: Mow- 
bray, one of the strongest cadets, as 
president. This is one of the largest 
academies in the West. 


The Michigan State Convention, held 
at Pontiac, February 12 to 15, was well 
attended by college men. Ninety-six 
delegates were present from twelve in- 
stitutions, an increase of thirty-three per 
cent. over any previous record. Faith- 
ful attendance at all sessions, eagerness 
for facts about industrial and railroad 
work, and a determination to do a much 
more aggressive work characterized the 
college delegations. Photographs of 
Lakeside were exhibited, and steps are 
being taken to send a much larger num- 
ber of men to the summer conference 
than ever before. Arrangements are 
also being made by several colleges for 
special evangelistic work in small towns 
during the spring vacation. 


Considerable interest in the idea of a 
missionary room is developing in 
many of the theological seminaries. 
Perhaps the most complete carrying 
out of the plan is at the Cumberland 
Presbyterian University, | Lebanon, 
Tenn., where a large room is devoted to 
the purpose, being elaborately deco- 
rated with missionary curios, maps, 
charts, pictures, etc. The preparation 
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of this room was largely the work of a 
former secretary, now Professor of Mis- 
sions. Rochester Theological Semi- 
nary is developing the same _ idea 
through the missionary alcove commit- 
tee of its Association, which has sent 
out very complete lists of questions to 
all missionary alumni to secure the full- 
est biographical information attainable, 
together with books, papers, and other 
articles with each mission- 
ary. 


associated 


At Princeton Seminary the special 
committee on “deputation work,” find- 
ing that general offers of assistance in 
conducting missionary meetings did not 
call out a great number of invitations, 
decided to send men to the meetings of 
neighboring presbyteries, to meet the 
pastors and make personal offers of stu- 
dent aSsistance. ‘This plan has largely 
increased the opportunities for vigorous 
campaigning during term time. The 
Association has for some years been in 
the habit of asking each graduating 
senior for the donation of one volume 
of missionary literature to its library. 
The plan works very satisfactorily. 
Since the conference of theological sem- 
inaries at Princeton in December, an 
evangelistic band, independent of the 
Association, has been formed, to carry 
on aggressive work in connection with 
the Presbyterian Assembly’s evangel- 
istic committee. 


The Christian Association at Colum- 
bia has begun, in Earl Hall, a series of 
praise services for students each Sun- 
day afternoon at 5.30 p.m. At the frst 
service Dr. C. P. Fagnani, of Union 
Theological Seminary, gave a_ very 
helpful talk on the use of the brains. 
Members of the glee club rendered spe- 
cial music. The ladies of the faculty, 
who have only recently organized them- 
selves into a Women’s Advisory Board, 
took charge of the “social hour,” and 
served a light supper to all present. 
President Nicholas Murray Butler has 
taken out a life membership in the As- 
sociation. The dues of life members are 
$100, paid at one time. The authorities 
of the University, appreciating the good 
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work of the Christian Association last 
summer at Camp Columbia, where over 
200 of the engineering students do prac- 
tical work during the summer, have re- 
quested the Association to take steps to 
make the work there permanent. 





A series of meetings just held at 
Purdue University has awakened more 
spiritual interest than has occurred for 
many years. Mr. E. T. Colton spoke 
on three evenings and one afternoon, 
March 13 to 15. In preparation for the 
meetings bands for prayer and personal 
work were organized, which met daily 
for some three weeks before the meet- 
ings. By the work of these a great 
number of students were given personal 
invitations to attend the meetings. The 
advertising was done quite thoroughly 
by cards and folders placed in the stu- 
dents’ rooms and large fancy posters 
on all bulletin-boards. During the week 
preceding the two regular meetings of 
the Association were addressed by Mr. 
G. M. Wells, ex-Assistant State Secre- 
tary, and Mr. C. M. Dinsmore, formerly 
secretary at Purdue. These meetings 
helped to prepare the men for united 
prayer during the evangelistic meet- 
ings. The attendance at all of the meet- 
ings was very gratifying. Nearly 500 
men attended the first address on Fri- 
day evening, and about 200 was the 
average attendance at the other meet- 
ings. An after-meeting was held after 
each of the four meetings, at which the 
attendance was specially gratifying. 
Over thirty men took a stand for the 
Christian life, about one-third of whom 
had not before professed Christ. 


Opportunities for Service in 
the Home Mission Field 


1. The president of one of the larg- 
est universities in the South for the edu- 
cation of young men and women of the 
negro race writes that he needs several 
workers for next year, especially young 


men. They must be men of college 
training, of high Christian character, 


and experienced in religious work. He 
also needs some women teachers. For 
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information address I*. P. Turner, Gen- 
eral Secretary, Student Volunteer 
Movement, 3 West 29th Street, New 
York. 

2. The Utah Gospel Mission, of 
Cleveland, O., is prosecuting an im- 
portant special (colporteur) and evan- 
gelistic work among the Mormon peo- 
ple. It has already made 25,000 family 
calls, in 22,000 different families, using 
over 2,000,000 pages of its special lit- 
erature, and has held 120 meetings, 
with about 10,000 people in attendance. 
The workers live and travel in spe- 
cially constructed Gospel wagons, which 
are really missionary houses on wheels, 
and from which they work in visiting 
the homes, holding meetings, etc. Sev- 
eral more well-qualified workers are 
needed. They should begin work about 
May next or soon after. Men of fair 
ability, health, and experience among 
men, with unlimited grit, grace, gump- 
tion, and “perseverance of the saints,” 
who are free to spend at least a year in 
the West, can find an opportunity for 
effective service, probably not equaled 
by that of one pastorate in fifty. At the 
same time, probably no better special 
preparation for the foreign field abroad 
could be had than a year or two in this 
territory, dominated by this heathen 
system at home. Men who can sing 
and play simple pieces are especially 
desired. The work is necessarily un- 
salaried (as was that of Paul, 1 Cor. ix. 
12-23), but all expenses are provided. 
Young men desiring to know further of 
this opportunity may address The Utah 
Gospel Mission, 739 Republic Street, 
Cleveland, O. 


Monthly Missionary Meeting 


Books of Missionary Power 


ET this meeting be in the interest 

of missionary literature, and 

have as its two-fold aim to interest stu- 

dents in such reading and to secure ad- 
ditions to the missionary library. 

1. The first part may consist of a se- 
ries of testimonies as to what books 
have most moved, informed, or inspired 
the several speakers. Let each student 
make as clear a statement concerning a 
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volume that has most affected him as 
is possible in the time allotted—not 
more than five minutes at most. If the 
gist of the book is summed up in a sin- 
gle striking paragraph, that may also be 
read, though too much reading is to be 
avoided. ‘Try to include in the number 
of speakers those students whose word 
is likely to have most influence. It will 
be of advantage if the participants in 
this part of the hour have in their hands 
the books about which they speak, so 
that the audience may see them and 
note any special points which the speak- 
ers may allude to. 

2. Let the next speaker present in a 
brief address the argument for mission- 
ary literature as a necessary part of the 
equipment of every Association, its 
value to the study classes; its necessity, 
if missionary meetings are to be suc- 
cessfully carried on; its relation to the 
personal Christian life, which should be 
widely informed concerning the great 
enterprise ; and its helpfulness to those 
who desire to gain light as to their 
future field should be included in the 
points made. 

3. If the Cabinet approves and can 
agree upon some plan of action, a final 
address should state just what literature 
the Association desires to add to its ex- 
isting collection, and the cost of these 
additions. If thought advisable, a call 
for subscribers for the different books 
and periodicals desired may be made. 
Probably it will be regarded as a better 
plan to make a personal canvass dur- 
ing the following days. At the very 
least, a generous collection may be ex- 
pected if the presentation has been well 
made. It should be remembered that a 
more hearty response will usually fol- 
low such a meeting if some literature 
bearing upon home and city missions is 
included in the list of material decided 
upon. 


Reviews 


“Two Heroes of Cathay.” An auto- 
biography and a sketch edited by 
Luella Miner. Fleming H. Revell 
Co., New York and Chicago, 1903. 
Cloth, $1.00, net. 

This book is thus far the most inter- 
esting detailed account of the suffer- 








ings endured by missionaries and Chris- 
tians during the Boxer uprising of 
1goo. While the tale is a gruesome one, 
it is possessed of a strange fascination 
and interest. Both of the heroes who 
are here brought before the reader are 
graduates of the North China College 
of the American Board located at T’ung 
Chou, near Peking, and both were 
members of the Association having as 
one of its founders Mr. Li, whose mar- 
tyrdom is recorded on other pages of 
this issue. 

Part I. is a translation by Miss Miner 
of the story of Mr. Fay, the son of 
parents belonging to the middle class 
of Chinese society. It shows how med- 
icine wins one member of a family hos- 
tile to Christianity, and finally brings all 
into the Church. As an interpretation 
of Chinese life in this transition period, 
it is without a rival. It shows the value 
of the lower schools, and of the college, 
and it depicts the inner experiences and 
outward activities of the Christian stu- 
dent. The events of the Boxer year, 
and the awful story of many of the 
Shan-si martyrs, is most interestingly 
set forth. The story of his home-com- 
ing and the death of his parents is pa- 
thetic to the last degree. 

Part II. has to do with a direct de- 
scendant of China’s greatest Sage, for 
Kung is the real name of Confucius. 
This part of the volume illustrates the 
hold that Christianity gains upon the 
very highest grade in Chinese society, 
and shows how the love for the mission- 
ary is stronger even than that for a great 
family name. Both of these men, after 
peace was restored, resolved to come to 
America and there prepare for a larger 
service in their native land. After 
more than a year’s conflict with Ameri- 
can anti-Chinese laws they have finally 
entered Oberlin, where they are win- 
ning a multitude of admiring friends. 
We strongly recommend this most il- 
luminating and attractive volume. 


“John Mackenzie: South African Mis- 
sionary and Statesman.” ay COW 
Douglas Mackenzie, M.A., Professor 
of Systematic Theology in Chicago 
Theological Seminary. New York: 
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The history of South Africa cannot 
be written without taking into consid- 
eration the work of the statesman John 
Mackenzie, who was first and always a 
missionary. Going to Africa in 1858 
as a representative of the London Mis- 
sionary Society, he finally settled at 
Shoshong in Bechuanaland. In 1876 
he removed to Kuruman, where he re- 
mained as tutor of the Moffat Institu- 
tion for training native evangelists 
and pastor of the Kuruman Church un- 
til he went on his second furlough to 
England, in 1882. On arriving in Lon- 
don he immediately took up the work of 
arousing England to the importance of 
securing British rule for Bechuanaland. 
The motive which moved him in this 
work was truly the missionary motive. 
His purpose was to secure righteous 
treatment for the natives, and not to al- 
low them to be murdered and driven off 
of their lands by unscrupulous ad- 
venturers — British and Boer— who 
were crowding into the country for the 
sake of trade and mining privileges. 
His was a hardtask. He fought against 
great odds—the “peace-at-any-cost pol- 
icy’ of the then London government 
and the schemes of unscrupulous poli- 
ticians at Cape Town. He did not suc- 
ceed in all that he undertook, but he 
saved Bechuanaland for Britain. When 
he felt that his work of a political char- 
acter was done he returned to Africa 
and settled down to the quiet mission- 
ary life at Hankey. 

The biography is well written. Pro- 
fessor Mackenzie is to be commended 
for refusing to rush into print with a 
life of his father which was only half 
done. At this time of hastily written 
biographies of great men it is a relief 
to find one which has been so carefully 
prepared. The book should be care- 
fully studied by all preparing for mis- 
sionary work in South Africa, and mis- 
sionaries to any land will be helped by 
reading it. It deals with a most im- 
portant period of South African history, 
and will be read with interest by any 
student of international politics. 
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